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some side of the gilds, for they were essentially friendly
societies for mutual assistance. One of the rules of the
London leather-dressers was that if a member should
have more work than he could complete, and the work
was in danger of being lost, the other members should
help him.1 So also, if a mason wished to undertake a
contract he got four or six responsible members of the
craft to guarantee his ability, and if he did not do the
work well they had to complete it.2 Again, if a farrier
undertook the cure of a horse and was afraid that it
would die, he might call in the advice of the warders of
his company, but if he was too proud to do so and the
horse died, he would be responsible to the owner.3 The
rule of the weavers at Hull, that none should let his
apprentice work for another 4 was not an infringement
of the principle of mutual aid, but was designed to
prevent evasion of the order that none might have
more than two apprentices ; the fact that a fine was
exacted only in the event of the apprentice so working
for more than thirteen days actually points to the loan
of temporary assistance being allowed. While help was
thus given to the craftsman when in full employ, a still
more essential feature of the gilds was their grant of
assistance to members who had fallen ill or become
impoverished through no fault of their own.5 Nor did
their benevolence end with the poor craftsman's death,
1 Riley, Mems. of London, 232.                          2 Ibid., 281.
3  Ibid., 293.
4  Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, 205.
5  Toulmin Smith, English Gilds, passim.   The goldsmiths in 1393
established an endowment for those of their craft who had lost their
sight from the fire and the vapour of quicksilver.: Herbert, Hist, of
Livery Cos., 290.